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РАЕТ І. 


Work аб Head-quarters. 


In order that Mr. A. Rea should be able to devote more time to the preparation 
ої а catalogue of the large collection ої pre-historic and other antiquities that have 
accumulated at the Madras Museum as the result of excavation works conducted by 
this department in the past, Governmentin No. 853, Public, dated the 16th July 1912, 
ordered me to take over charge of the office and establishment on the 6th August 
1912. Mr. Rea, however, was left in charge of the conservation work in the following 
five districts :-—North Arcot, South Arcot, Chingleput, Nellore and Chittoor. 

2. As I found the services of an Office Manager unnecessary, M.R.Ry. P. V. 
Jagadisa Ayyar, late Manager of this Office, was appointed as Mr. Rea’s Assistant at 
the Museum. In this connection, the services of the Head Photographer, Temporary 
Clerk, Duffadar, and four lascars were also placed at Mr. Rea’s disposal. 

8. The conservation work in the five districts allotted to Mr. Rea was subse- 
quently found to interfere with the progress of his special work at the Museum ; so 
Government decided in G.O. No. 2, Public, dated the 2nd January 1913, to place all 
the conservation work in my charge so that Mr. Rea might be free to devote the 
whole of his time to the completion of the work at the Museum. 


4, The late Head Clerk, T. У. Sundaram Ayyar, resigned his appointment and 
С. 8. Sundaram Ayyar has succeeded him. 

У. 8. Chakrapani Ayyangar, temporary clerk and typist to Mr. Rea at the 
Museum, resigned his appointment at his own request in order to try and improve his 
prospects elsewhere. N. Ramachandra Rao was appointed as office typist and Р. 8. 
Subramania Ayyar was appointed by Mr. Rea to act as his temporary clerk and typist 
at the Museum. i 

5. The two temporary draftsmen have made steady progress towards the 
completion of the numerous unfinished drawings in the office. The few new 
drawings that have been prepared during the year under report are given in Appendix 
A. As photography is not only less expensive than the laborious process of hand 
drawing but is far more reliable, and indeed the only means of illustration now 
accepted as conclusive evidence by Archæologists in Europe, wherever possible, 
photographs have been made to take the place of drawings. However, the employ- 
ment of one draftsman will always be necessary in the preparation of plans and 
sections of buildings ; for without these, special articles relating to different styles of 
architecture would be of no scientific value. The Head photographer now on duty 
at the Museum assisting Mr. Rea was formerly Head Draftsman of this office; when 
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the work at the Museum is finished, it would be advisable to let him revert to his 
former post as Head Draftsman, as we already have two good photographers in the 
office and I doubt if there would be sufficient continuous work for three men. In this 
manner, there need be no extra expenditure on establishment when the period for which 
the temporary draftsmen are employed expires in October 1913. 


6, The Government of India has decided that in future each Superintendent of a 
Circle shall be responsible for the safe-custody of the negatives belonging to his office 
and the Director-General of Archzology has been requested toreturn the old negatives 
to their respective Circles. As many of these have become unserviceable it will be 
necessary to overhaul and renumber the entire lot when they are received in this office. 
In future, the negatives will be arranged into separate classes relating to different 
styles of Indian Art and Architecture and a list of all the negatives taken by this 
department will eyentually be published and made available to the public. The list 
is now under preparation, and so far as it is complete, it is shown in Appendix В. 
Some three thousand negatives will have to be examined, and probably some two 
thousand will require renumbering before a complete list of them ean be prepared, 
During the year under report twenty-one applications for photographs from the publie 
were received and we supplied 417 prints at а total cost of Rs. 178-14-0 which has 
since been received and paid into the Bank of Madras бо the eredit of the Govern- 
ment of India. As per Government Orders, Mr. E. В. Havell was supplied with 22 
photo-prints in connection with another new work he is preparing on Indian Art, 
and the Assistant Archeeological Superintendent for Epigraphy was supplied with 
32 photo-prints during the year under report. A new full-plate camera and outfit 
was purchased at a cost of Rs. 915 and one of the old cameras was fitted with a 
telephoto-lens at a cost of Rs. 70. The latter has proved most useful in obtaining 
photographs that otherwise could only have been obtained by going to the expense and 
trouble ої erecting temporary scaffolding. 


Two hundred and forty-seven new negatives have been prepared this year and are 
included in the list shown in Appendix В. 


ublica- Т In April last, I submitted to Government an illustrated article on З The’ 

ons. influence of the umbrella on Indian Architecture”, which Messrs. W.Griggs & Sons, the 
London Art Printers, have since been pleased to accept and are gomg to publish free 
of cost as а complete number of the “ Journal of Indian Art.” I was led to write this 
humble little article after reading Professor Macdonell’s illuminating paper on 
є Buddhist and Hindu Architecture? read before the Royal Society of Arts in 
February 1909, with a view to supporting his theory concerning the evolution of the 
Buddhist Stupa with some additional evidence collected on the spot. Although we 
have a few sculptural examples of little shrines portrayed in the Sanchi and Bhazhut 
bas-reliefs as existing contemporaneously with Buddhist Stupas, this, does not alter 
the fact that the solid masonry stupa itself subsequently became transformed into a 
hollow chamber or temple enshrining an image of Buddha or a Buddhist samt. When 
the atheism of the Buddhism of the earlier age gave place to an overwhelming idolatry. 
the stupa or relic mound naturally lost its significance as a religious edifice as it was 
no longer required as an object of worship in India. : 


Messrs. W. Griggs & Sons inform me that my article is to appear as No. 122 
of the “ Journal of Indian Art” appearing in April 1913. | 


Two illustrated articles, one relating to “ Ancient Brick Temples in the Central 
Provinces’? and the other, " A report on а Rock-eut Tomb near Calicut ”, Were pre- 
pared and submitted to the Director-General of Archeology for publication in his next 

_ “Annual”. The article on the Brick Temples was prepared from material collected on 
the subject when I was in charge of the Eastern Circle. These temples belong to 
about the Sth century A.D., and are valuable additions to the many proofs that we now 
possess, that the temple architecture of the Hindus is directly descended from the 
older art of the Buddhists. In fact, ї may be safely stated here or any 
that the only difference between a late Buddhist temple and an early Hindu temple 
is in the nature of the idol enshrined in the cella. In plan, architectural style a 
decoration, and in some cases even in the sculptures, there is no appreciable distinc- 
tion, so much во, that when the image originally enshrined in a sanctum ig missing, 
or there are no inscriptions to guide one, it is sometimes impossible. to be cert: з 
whether an early structure is Buddhist'or Hindu in обро qu > бо 


where else, 
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ancient sites still await investigation. The importance of this branch of archeology 
in tracing the early history and development of the -arts in Southern India cannot be~ 
overestimated, and in all probability, it will be found that no fresh discoveries of” 
antiquarian importance will come to light so long as this work remains neglected. I 
have already drawn attention to the important discoveries made by Mr. Кеа аб Amaravati 
and Perambair, and further work in this direction will no doubt lead to many more · 
interesting finds being made. 
Treasure 11. Several treasure trove cases have been brought to the notice of this depart- 
Trove, ment during the year under report either by the Collector in whose district the find 
occurred, or by the Superintendent of the Government Museum. As it is presumed 
that a list of these cases will appear in the museum report there is no necessity for 
me to cite them here. ate i 
12. In G.O. No. 1452, Public, dated the 28th November 1912, officers of this 
department were directed to submit by the fifth of each month a statement giving the- 
dates and other particulars of the tours undertaken by them and their establishment 
during the previous month, so it will serve no useful purpose to again repeat these 
details here. Altogether 163 days have been spent on tour, and the following 
districts have been visited by me :— 
Anantapur, Bellary, Tanjore, Cuddapah, Nilgiris, Ganjam, Kistna and 
Chingleput. 
Tour 18. A list of the archeological works proposed to be undertaken during the 
Programme coming year is shown in Appendix D. Besides these, there are а number of monu- 
1913-1914. ments awaiting inspection before any repairs can be carried out at Government 
expense, as it 18 not yet known whether they are of sufficient historical or architectural 
value to justify any subvention by Government. Hampi Ruins and the Seven Pagodas . 
are places which require inspecting at least once every year in order to see that 
these valuable monuments are being maintained in good order and repair. If time 
permits, I hope to excavate some of the prehistoric cairns in the Coimbatore district 
referred to in paragraph 10 above. Beyond inspecting the Asoka Rock inseription 
in the Ganjám district, 1 have not yet had time to visit any of the other interesting 
Buddhist sites in the northern districts of the Presidency. These, I hope to be able 
to visit during the next field season, as they are of far more real archeeological value 
than many of the great Hindu monuments of the south. 


Expenditure 14. A statement showing the expenditure incurred on repairs to ancient monu- 

vation тпепів during the year is given in Appendix E. The sum of Rs. 45,000 was provided 

Works. in the budget out of which a total sum of Rs. 36,929-3-2 was spent up to the[31st. 
March 1913. 


Conr 15. Conservation notes relating to the ancient monuments inspected during’ the 
on. year under report have already been submitted to Government in most cases, so there 
is no necessity to repeat these notes in detail here. Last year, owing to delay in this 
office and also at the Government Press, the notes I prepared for incorporation in 
Mr. Rea’s report were reeeived too late for inclusion. A summary of these notes. 
together with those written since will be found in Part II of this report. 


ls 15. The expenditure of the Southern Circle of the Archmological Survey 
department, during the year under report, has been as follows :— 


ЕВ. А Р, 
Salaries of the Superintendent and Additional Superintendent. 15,900 0 0 
Travelling allowances do. 8,019 6 0 
Salaries of establishment inclusive of temporary staff aq ЗОЇ БВ 
Travelling allowances do. .. 1550 9 2 
Supplies and services .. оо бо ot 25 .. 8142 6 4 
Contingencies De 00 со оно таб .. 3,880 14 3 
Compensation for dearness of food .. = эс aye 220 8 4 


Total a 33501120 


=—— 


А. Н. Loneuvrsr, 


___ Марваз, Additional Superintendent, Archeological 
3181 March 1913. Survey Department, кол Circle... 
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BELLARY DISTRICT. 


(1) Nilagunda.—Eight miles south-west of Harpanahalli town. This village contains 
several ruined temples but only one of any architectural value. This is the temple of Bhimösvara. 
Tt is а small temple, built in the usual style peculiar to Southern and Western India. The 
outside of the sanctum tower is richly carved, the workmanship being particularly good. The 
carvings on the ceiling of the central hall and those over the sanctum doorway are also said 
to be of interest, but as Europeans are not permitted to enter the temple and as the interior is 
in total darkness owing to the lack of windows, I was not able to inspeet these personally, but 
Т noticed that the interior is infested with bats and that the stench from the place was simply 
abominable. 


The roof and parapet above the cornice of the mandapa and the outer walls of the temple 
and attendant shrine facing the main entrance, were repaired in a rough and ready style some 
years ago, which has not improved the appearance of the structure. The sanctum tower is in а 
deplorable condition owing to neglect. Large bushes with roots in proportion completely cover 
most of the tower. This vegetation is evidently of very long standing and has penetrated 
into the heart of the walls. It will be quite useless to continue cutting off the branches flush 
with the masonry as has been done in the past. Where necessary, the stones will have {о 
be numbered, a rough sketch plan made ofeach elevation of the tower, showing the exact 
positions of each numbered stone, and the stones removed, the roots cut out and the tower 
repacked. In some cases where the roots are not large, they may be cut out carefully with a 
sharp chisel to as great a depth as possible and the cavity thus formed filled up as soon as 
possible with good sound cement mortar. Many of the carved stones of the upper portion of 
the tower have already fallen and are now set up around the base ої the tower in rows. It 
may be possible to reset some of these in their original positions when the repacking is in 
progress, but unless they can be restored with absolute certainty, no attempt to replace them 
should be made. 


(2) Harpanahalli Fort.—Unlike most of these old medieval forts which abound in this 
district, it is built on low ground instead of on a hill and depended chiefly for its strength on 
two tanks which flank the whole of two of its sides. It hada double line of fortifications built 
on the usual plan with circular stone bastions connected by curtains and faced by a moat and 
rough glacis. A few families still live within it, and there are two or three small temples 
of по archzological interest. Harpanahalli was the seat of one of the most powerful of all the 
old poligar families of the district and has a long history. The first of its chiefs was a 
Bédar named Dadayya who belonged toa neighbouring village. After the overthrow of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty at the battle of Taliköta in 1565, Dadayya collected some followers and 
made himself master of the country round the modern town of Harpanahalli, which is said to 
have been founded by him and originally named Harapura-halli or Siva’s town. So we may 
assume that Dadayya constructed the first fort at Harpanahalli which was probably not quite 
so strong or extensive as the ruined one that now remains. 


It is a picturesque old ruin and sufficiently interesting historically to be placed on the 
list of ancient monuments of the district, but it is too decayed and overgrown with cactus 
and jungle to justify any attempt at-conserving it. = 


(3) Bagali.—Some four miles north of Harpanahalli. It is famous for the stone temple 
of Kallésvara which stands close under the bank of the village tank. This temple has been 
described and illustrated in detail in Mr. Rea’s “ Chalukyan Architecture.’ Тһе most striking 
feature of it is the large pillared hall or mandapa, which contains some sixty pillars and pilasters 
nearly all of which are different in shape and plan. The shrine doorways and the ceiling of 
the mandapa are also particularly beautiful. There are по less than 36 inscribed stones in the 
temple and its enclosure, many of which are almost buried out of sight with accumulated 
earth and debris. There are also five inscriptions in the other village shrines, which are of no 
architectural value. The earliest mention of the Kallésvara (then called Kalidevasvamin) 
temple ів in a grant of 1018 A.D., but as this makes no reference to its foundation, it must 
have been built some time previously. The village was anciently called Bälguli and ів shown 
in a grant of the Hoysala King ViraBallala II, dated 1193-94, to have been one of his 
capitals. Generally speaking, the temple is in a good state of preservation, repairs having 
been carried out at Government expense from time to time in the past. Owing to the ground 
floor of the building being about a foot below the level of the ground outside, a good deal of 
surface water appears to find its way into the interior. Thisis particularly the case on the south 
side ої the building. ‘The ground all round should be cleared of rubbish and rank vegetation 
and then properly sloped for drainage. If this is done, the projecting cornice of the roof of the 
mandapa will probably be sufficient to keep the interior of the hall dry. On the north side of 
this hall, there is a little shrine chamber containing an exquisite statue of Narsingh. This little 
shrine ів connected with the main hall by a short covered way; the pillars supporting the roof 
of tkis, on the west side, are in a dangerous condition owing to settlement having taken place 
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below. ‘Two masonry pillars should be constructed to relieve the weight on these old pillars; 
otherwise the roof will collapse in the near future. The sanctum tower and the ornamental 
parapet wall over the south entrance into the central hall are built of brick and plaster. 
Owing to the numerous coatings of plaster and whitewash, the tower ceases to be of any interest, 
as whatever ornament it may have once possessed has now disappeared. However, for the sake 
of the interior and its stone basement, which is of great interest and value, this tower and the 
roofs over both mandapas should be kept in a good state of repair. Petty plaster repairs 
from time to time is all that is required in order to do this. 


(4) Kudatini.—A. village 12 miles west-north-west of Bellary and 2 miles from the railway 
station of the same name. From the description given by Newbold in 1840, and the account 
on pages 227 and 228 of the Bellary Gazetteer, dated 1904, one might expect to find the 
place of considerable archæological interest, but such is not the case. Beyond the numerous 
inscribed stones about the village and those inside and lying in front of the Kumara Svāmi 
temple, the village contains nothing of any particular interest. T counted no less than six large 
broken slabs and pillars of stone bearing inscriptions, in front of the Kumara temple. Some 
of these appeared to me to have been broken quite recently, and from. their position, they 
are apparently waiting to be taken away for building purposes. No doubt, most of these 
represent the valuable inscriptions recorded in the Gazetteer above referred to. I would suggest 
that they be inspected by the Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy as soon as possible in 
order to ascertain if they are worth sending to the Madras Museum, for it is obvious that they 
are considered of no account by the temple authorities, and if left in their present state they 
will soon disappear altogether. 

I inspected all the temples and sculptures mentioned in the Gazetteer and found them 
of no particular interest and no subvention by Government is necessary. 

(5) Budi=Canive (“ash-pass”)—is the local name that has been given to the cinder 
mound situated three miles to the west of Kudatini, to the northof the pass leading to 
Tóranagallu and which has now been included in the Standard List of Ancient Monuments. 


It is a dome-shaped mound some 50 feet in height and about 150 yards in circumference, 
and is composed of masses of semi-vitrified scorious cinders, somewhat resembling slag in 
appearance. However, it does not appear to be homogeneous throughout, but composed of 
alternate layers of cinders and ashy earth, and rests on a large circular platform composed of 
mud concrete about two feet in height. 

There is little doubt that the mound represents either the remains of those slain in 
battle, or of the great sacrificial holocausts which the early annals of the country mention 
as being occasionally performed to propitiate the gods. An interesting account of this mound 
will be found on page 229 of the Bellary Gazetteer. 

A small police shelter has been built on top of the mound, and the main road passes the 
foot of it, In making the road, а small portion of the outer edge was removed, which has 
revealed the interesting fact that the mound stands on a raised base, which proves ib is the. 
work of man and not of volcanic origin as was thought to be by some. I found several 
broken stone celts and a quantity of broken pottery, but nothing of any particular interest. 

(6) Kappagallu Hill—close to the village of Kappagallu, which is situated some six miles 
north-east of Bellary, із а lofty granite hill, known to Huropeans as “ Peacock Hil.” This 
hillhas attracted considerable attention in the past on account of the remains of an extensive 
prehistoric settlement that once existed on ils northern side. A full and interesting deserip- 
tion of this ancient site will be found on pages 225 and 226 of the Bellary Gazetteer. It will 
suffice here to state that, with the exception of a quantity of broken celts in all stages of 
manufacture, chiefly flakes and chippings, the interesting signs of former occupation recorded 
in the Gazetteer have disappeared. From the state of the rocks above, and the ground below, 
vast quantities of rock, chiefly in the form of huge boulders, appear to have fallen from the upper 
portions of the hill since the account in the Gazetteer was written. For the “revetted 
terraces, made ground full of ashes, broken pottery, bones, etc.,”” all these interesting signs of 
e rock-pictures, about which so much has been 


о tion have been swept away, including th 
dado eaten, No ae al. may still be found here, but all the best, are probably 


now in the hands of the private collector. й 

t ld no useful purpose to declare the place protected now, tor there is probably 
e ан Thare only mentioned the site here in order to show the change 
that has occurred since the Gazetteer was written. : | 

7) Rayadrug.—The head-quarters of the taluk. The large hill-fortress here and the 
а е have been described in detail on pages 297 бо 301 of the Bellary District 
Gazetieer, dated 1904. Since no important changes have occurred since the above-mentioned 
account was written, there is no necessity бо describe the buildings here. Historically, both the 
fort and the buildings inside axe interesting, but architecturally, they are of no particular value. 
They are certainly nob worth conserving ab Government expense, but, at the same time, 
it may be as well to declare the fort and the buildings it contains, proteeted under the Act, in 
order to prevent the fort walls or the buildings being dismantled for the sake of their stone. 
As far as I аш aware, no attempt to do this has yet been made, probably on account of the 
trouble that would be evolved in getting the stone down to the bottom of the hill. But, ав. 
11 
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a number of people still live in the fort, itis possible that occasion may arise in the future, 
when building material is required for constructing walls or revetting tanks, and then I have 
no doubt thab the fort walls and the numerous ruined buildings inside would be regarded as 
quarries by the villagers. From a purely archzological point of view, the Jain antiquities, 
` situated on an outlying spur of the hill, known locally as “ Rosa Siddha's hermitage,” are quite 
the most interesting and ancient remains upon the hill. These are rock-cut bas-relief sculptures 
and three cells with cut-stone doorways, built among a pile of enormous boulders, picturesquely 
situated among fine trees. ‘The sculptures have, for the most part, been ruined with numerous 
coatings of red paint, and in front of one group of figures in panels, a modern shrine has been 
erected. Under one panel оп a rock is an old inscription of two or three lines. The letters 
are decayed and filled with paint and whitewash here and there, but I think if they were 
cleaned, a successful estampage might be prepared and the inscription deciphered. There is 
little doubt that these Jain sculptures represent the oldest antiquities on the hill and it is 
probable that the inscription may throw some light on their history and origin. At the foot 
ої the hill on the north side, I found the remains of a few ruined cell-tombs and a very old 
linga of primitive workmanship. The latter takes the form of an upright granite block about 
four feet in height, square in plan and about two and a half feet thick at the base. ‘Uhe four 
sides are flat and taper towards the top, which is cut off square, forming a horizontal surface on 
which is carved a small linga and yoni. On each of the four sides of the pillar, is a rough bas- 
relief sculpture representing a female figure probably intended for Parvati, the wife of Siva. 
All the four figures are the same. The geddess wears а high cone-shaped head-dress and is 
depicted with the usual circular ear ornaments. 


This quaint linga stands in the open surrounded by huge boulders and jungle growth and 
is not associated with any of the temples in any way although it is still regarded as an object 
of worship and a priest attends it daily. І һай it photographed as it is undoubtedly ancient 
and somewhat unusual in style. 


(8) Gallapalli.—A. small village situated about six miles south-west of Rayadrug. The 
chief interest of the village lies in the number of ruined cell-tombs near it. There are the 
remains of some hundreds of these in two groups about half a mile east of the village. ‘The first 
group is close to the road, leading to Rayadrug, almost oposite to the big hill known locally as 
Wallusukonda, and on the northern side ої the road. The second group occupies a similar 
position, only about two furlongs further north from the road. Most of the cell-tomhs in the 
first group are now completely ruined. From the information recorded on page 296 of the 
Bellary District Gazetteer, and from enquiries Т had made on the spot, it appears that many 
of these tombs were opened by former Tahsildars, apparently for the sake of the stone slabs 
which were required for building purposes in Rayadrug. The fate of the contents discovered 
inside them is not known. The discoveries, however, seem to have been confined to small 
urns and earthenware vessels, some of which contained broken pieces of bone or ash. A few 
remains of iron implements were also found, but these were so corroded that they fell to pieces 
‚on being handled. This work of destruction is still being continued by the villagers whenever 
they require any ready cut-stone slabs for building purposes. 


The tombs are of the usual rectangular pattern and vary considerably in size. Some are 
square and others oblong in plan, consisting of a chamber some three to four feet below the 
ground level, floored and walled with massive stoneslabs, with sometimes a circular hole about 
a foot in diameter cut through the front slab which usually faces the east. No doubt “they 
were originally also roofed with stone slabs, but none of these remain. The chamber being 
for the most part below ground, the top of the tomb including the height of the missing roof 
slabs, is never more than two feet above the surrounding ground level. Almost all the larger 
and more important tomhs have circular rings of upright stones, about one foot in heignt, 
planted in the ground all round, which shows that cairns of small stones and earth were erected 
over thetombs. In some cases, the remains of the’ cairns still exist. Large quantities of 
broken pottery may be seen in heaps around those tombs which have been recently opened. 
Since the tombs are below ground and the space inside is usually only about four to five feat 
square and three to four feet deep, it is a difficult matter to remove the fine earth with which 
the tombs are always packed, without breaking the earthenware vessels placed on the floor 
below. In this way, the villagers say the pottery is almost always broken when they find it 
at the bottom of the chamber. There was nothing remarkable abont the pottery that Ї saw, 
for it is much the same as that now in use. Both black and red in colour, glazed and unglazed, 
thick and thin, plain and decorated with simple lines, but all wheel-made. Most of this pottery 
belonged to vessels of small size, not unlike cups and saucers. Most of the red and black 
glazed ware was of very good quality and well burnt throughont. 


Large dolmen.—About half a mile east-north-east of the Taluk office at Rayadrug, standin 
alone in the open fields is a large dolmen of the usual pattern. The interior measures 3’ 10° 
in width, 6’ 1” in length and is 4 2’ in height. Three massive stone slabs, 6 inches in thick- 
ness, form the three sides, the front or east side being open. The roof is formed by а fourth 
slab 5’ 8" x 5' 9" and is about the same thickness as the other slabs. The interior too, 
appears to have once been floored with a huge single paving slab, but only a part of this 
remains. Set up inside, is a slab of stone, on which are the figures of two armed warriors. 
roughly sculptured and obviously a later addition. Since the dolmen has now become a Hindu 
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„shrine, dedicated to some departed local heroes, it is п 

„as 16 is unlikely that any опе will disturb 16, 
deserve a place in the list of ancient monument 
sanctioned by Government. 


(9) Hadagallt.—The head-quarters of the taluk. Its chief interest lies in its stone temple 

to Kallesyara, which is described and illustrated in detail in Mr. Rea’s “ Chälukyan Architecture.” ‘ 

The fort, mentioned on page 4 of the “ List of Ancient Monuments, Madras Presidency, dated 

1910,’ ? was demolished in 1866. There is a mud-walled enclosure in the heart of the town, 

which contains afew huts and a modern temple to Hanuman, of no archeological interest; 

this enclosure is known to some of the villagers as the © fort,” but it is hardly necessary to add 
that it possesses no architectural or historical interest, 


The Kallésvara temple is deservedly placed on the list of monuments to be conserved by 
Government. It is a building of considerable architectural merit, but is unfortunate in its 
situation, being surrounded by squalid houses in the middle of the town. 


(10) Tambarahalli—situated about midway between Bellahunsi and Hampäsägaram. 
The village temple is situated on a rocky hillock which forms a conspicuous landmark for some 
miles all round. It ізої no architectural value. On the side of the hill is а rock-cut tank, and 
near this, on the surface of the rock, are some inscriptions. 17161] these have been copied and 
deciphered, it is impossible to say whether the temple is of any historical interest or not. It 
is certainly not a modern structure as the Gazetteer would lead one to suppose, for it belongs 
to the same period as most of those at Hampi. 


At the foot of the hillock is a very fine well of exceptional size and of considerable 
architectural value. 1% is built of granite in the typical Vijayangar style. The shaft of the 
well is about 40’ square and 50’ deep, from top to bottom. Ihe lower portion is cut 
through the natnral rock, whilst the upper portion is revetted with stone. Above are three 
small stone platforms projecting a short distance over the water, and supported from below 
with massive corbels. Between each pair of corbels is a carved figure of Ganésa, Hanuman 
and Garuda, respectively. The well is approached from the east side by а long flight of 
stone steps leading down to the waters edge, this passage is 123’ 10” in length and 9' 3" in 
width. Half way down the steps are two small landings, and here un each side of the passage 

‚are four large recesses, two on each side. These appear to have been provided for pilerims 
and others, to rest in and escape the heat of the sun. The stones of the retaining walls just 
about here, are ornamented with large serpents, and a few fish and tortoise representations of 
the Vishnu incarnations. High up, above the foot of the steps, is an open pillared stone balcony 
spanning the passage and supported by four carved corbels resting on a pointed arch, also of 

- corbel construction. 


From the apex of the arch, iron rings, apparently for lamps, are suspended. This curious 

little @at-roofed balcony forms а bridge across the deep passage below, and is reached by a 

‘marrow passage on the ground level above. ‘The well faces the east, and at the top of the 
long flight of steps is a handsome gateway in the form of a porch with a frontage of 36". 
The.xoof is flat and supported on granite pillars of the Vijayanagar type, ornamented on 

“their flat surfaces with the usual Vaishnava figures. The front of the porch is open with a 
heavy projecting cornice, whilst the back and sides аге closed in with walls. In the centre 

- of the back wall is a large semi-circular archway, 10’ 6” in height and 93 broad, which gives 
the entrance quite a classical appearance. Although semicircular in shape, it is not a true 
arch in the proper sense of that term, for the stones do not radiate from the centre, but are 

placed horizontally, as a number of overlapping corbels, projected from each side until they 

-eventually meet at the top, which is crowned with a flat stone lintel. By cutting off the 
angles of the corbels in а curved manner after the opening was built, a semi-circular arch 

has been produced. Although the construction is bad, the effect is quite good and the 

-dressing of the big blocks of granite, used in its formation, is excellent. The pointed arch 
below the balcony, already referred to, is constructed in exactly the same way ; only here, the 

-ends of the corbels have been cut off at an angle of 60 degrees, instead of a semi-cirele, 
Gateways of this kind of construction may be seen amongst the ruins of Hampi, but, there, 

the ends of the corbels are left square and do not pretend to be what they are not. With the 

-exception of a few ancient brick arches of about the seventh century, I do not know of any 
other example of a semi-circular arch in a medieval Hindu building. The back of this porch 

-is quite plain except for a few simple carvings over the crown of the arch which is protected 
with a small projecting drip-stone. On one side of this із а small panel containing figures 

-of a man and woman in ап obscene position. No doubt it was intended to have a similar 
panel on the other side of the arch, but here the work has been left unfinished. Another panel 

-of the same kind, representing a woman and two men, may be seen carved on the outside of the 
north wall of the porch. The carvings inside the porch are of the usual kind, snakes, 

incarnations of Vishnu, elephants, and fabulous birds. As all the sculptures are executed 

in granite, they are necessarily somewhat erude. One panel, in the form of a raised medallion, 

-carved on the Hat surface of one of the stone pillars supporting the roof, is not without 
‚interest, although the subject chosen by the sculptor is common enough in үш oe 
-of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It represents a two-headed spread-eagle, like 
“the figure which occurs so prominently in the monuments of the ancient Hittites, which 


ot necessary to protect it under the Act 
It is of sufficient archeological interest to 
s in the district and its inclusion has been 
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after being adopted in later days by the Turkoman princes, was brought to Europe Бу the- 
Crusaders, and thus became the emblem of the German Emperors, who have passed it on to- 
the modern kingdoms of Russia and Austria.* It is possible that this curious device was 
adopted by some of the Vijayanagar princes, since it occurs in several monuments erected 
durmg their dominion in this part of the country, and invariably on a medallion or shield, . 
which suggests a coat of arms. There are no inscriptions to inform us who built the well, 
for it is obvious from the big earthen ramps on'each side of the porch, and the state of the- 
flight of steps at the bottom, that the structure was never completed. It is one of the largest 
and best constructed wells that I have ever seen in any part of India, and particularly interesting 
from an architectural point of view. It has now been selected for conservation. 


(11) Vallabhapuram—is а hamlet of Bellahunsi which is 12 miles south-west of Hospet 
and abont 6 miles from the large well just described. Here is the Vallabhapuram janieut across - 
the Tungabhadra river. The Bellary Gazetteer, page 239, states that “an inscription on a 
stone near by states that it was built in A.D. 1521, by Krishna Deva Raya of Vijayanagar.’ . 
I visited the атіси in order to see the state of the inscription, but could find no traceof it. I 
would suggest that the Overseer in charge of the archeological works here be requested to visit 
Vallabhapuram and to report whether the inscribed stone stilli exists. For, if it has been 
removed or washed away by the stream, a new inscribed stone should be set up recording the 
fact. 


(12) Hampi Ruins. Between the villages of Hampi and Kamalapur, situated some 8 miles 
from Hospet Railway station (Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway), there is virtually a vast 
open-air museum of Hindu monuments in the Dravidian style of architecture. This is. 
Vijayanagar, the ruined capital of a Hindu kingdom, which was founded in 1118 A.D. and 
remained a bulwark against Muhammadan invasion for two centuries and a half. The city was 
at last captured in 1565, and has remained deserted ever since. The ruins of palaces and 
temples cover an area of several miles, the whole site originally being enclosed by numerous- 
lines of strong fortifications. Although the attempt made by the combined Moslim princes of 
the Deccan after the battle of Täliköta to destroy the city was for the most part successful, we 
still have fortunately some buildings left which testify to the former splendour of this ancient 
royal city. 

(13) The stone used in almost all the buildings at Vijayanagar is granite, and the enormous 
size of the slabs and beams used is very remarkable. In some cases buildings have been erected 
without any foundations, and settlements have consequently taken place causing certain portions 
of the structures to collapse. Where the buildings have been erected on a bed of natural rock 
they are as sound as when first put up. The walls too, which have the appearance of great 
solidity and thickness, are not as strong as they appear, as they are only faced with granite slabs 
with a core of brick and mortar, or concrete. The fort walls are constructed in the same way, 
only here the filling between the stone facing is often only of earth and boulders. The result 
of this kind of construction is, that when the facing, or the coping stones of a wall get out of 
position through settlement or other causes, water and vegetation find their way into the heart 
of the wall, expansion takes place and the great blocks of stone are pushed out of position and 
eventually fall. Therefore it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of keeping the exposed. 
tops of such walls watertight and proof against the growth of vegetation by a layer of concrete * 
or a coating of cement as the case may be. The same remarks apply to open joints, cracks and 
cavities in the masonry of the important buildings selected for conservation. Vegetation is the 
chief factor in the destruction of ancient monuments in India, and unless adequate provision is- 
made for a permanent gang of coolies under a headman constantly to keep down the growth of 
vegetation from the buildings already repaired at considerable cost by Government, much of the - 
good work already done here may prove so much money and time wasted in the future. 


(14) When repairs to an ancient structure have been completed, the interior of the building 
and the surrounding ground should be cleared of all rubbish and the site left in a clean and 
tidy stato, and the workmen should not be allowed to stack their building materials or mix 
mortar or plaster in the interiors of important structures. In some cases the bases of pillars - 
containing bas-relief sculptures have been ruined by coolies mixing mortar close to them. 


(15) Vittala Зобті Temple.—This is the finest temple here. It standsina large enclosure 
with three göpurams or gateways, the brick towers of which are now in ruins, The pillared 
hall or mandapa of this temple together with its porch are notable for their elaborate composite - 
pillars and columns with richly carved figures of conventionalised animals attached to them in 
front, each pillar being carved out of a single block of granite. In front of the temple may be 
seen the stone car of the god also bonutifally carved, but not carved out of a single block 
of granite as some writers have asserted, for I counted no less than nine separate blocks of 
stone in its construction. 


The temple faces the east and is dedicated to Vittala or Vittoba Svami, a form ої Vishnu, and 
was erected soon after 1500 A.D. Two smaller temples and three large mandapas or ‘open 
pillared halls have also been erected in the enclosure аз attendant structures on the main 
temple. The mandapa on the south-east side of the temple is a particularly handsome structure 
and contains some beautifully carved pillars. The mandapas on the south and north-east 
side of the main temple are also of interest and well worth saving from further decay. i 


* Page 84.—‘: Extinct civilizations of the East,”’ by В. E. Anderson. 
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(27) The abovementioned monuments, numbering eleven in all, represent the most 
“important structures outside the inner fort, or citadel, all of which are worth keeping in good 
“repair and should be properly maintained at Government expense. There are, of course, dozens 

of other monuments outside the citadel, many of which are, of interest from an historical point of 
‘view and a few are of some architectural value, but it is quite impossible to have all these repair- 
“ed and maintained аб Government expense, neither is such a course necessary or wise. By 
reducing the number of monuments to be properly conserved by Government, it is to be hoped 
“that the more important structures will receive better attention than they have done in the past. 
At present, we have no list showing exactly which monuments, out of the hundreds of ruins that 
exist between Hospet and Hampi (a distance of 7 miles), should be conserved by Government. 
More than half of these are vaguely described in the “ List of ancient monuments ” as “ ancient 
-deserted remains.” In preparing these notes, I have attempted to draw up a list of these “ anei- 
«ent deserted remains ” and to explain which should be maintained in a proper state of repair 
and which should Бе kept free from rank vegetation only. Those already mentioned come 
under the former heading, a list of the latter will be found at the end of these notes. 


(28) Buildings in the citadel.—Originally, there were no less than seven distinct lines of 
fortifications stretching from Hospet to Kamalapur, a distance of seven miles. ‘Traces of these 
may still be seen, the seventh or innermost line being fairly complete. This last line formed 
the citadel, and probably enclosed the King’s palace and the State buildings; for, remains of 
palaces, pavilions, temples and numerous other structures still exist here in great profusion, In 
attempting briefly to describe the most important of these, I have arranged them in their order 
of importance from an architectural and conservable point of view, in the same manner as those 
already mentioned above which are situated outside the citadel. Those which are of only minor 
importance and where it will be sufficient if the buildings and compounds are kept free from 
rank vegetation only, will be referred to in the list at the end of these notes. 


(29) Hazara Ramachandra Temple —Although a comparatively small temple, it is not 
only the most interesting and beautiful building in the citadel, but it is one of the finest monu- 
ments that this ancient site can boast of. The temple stands in an enclosure measuring 110 feet 
from north to south and 200 feet from east to west and faces the east. It contains several inscrip- 
tions and is said to have been built by Krishna Déva Raya in 1518 A.D. and used as the King’s 
private place of worship. It is provided with a porch in front, which leads into a central hall, 
the roof of which is mainly supported hy four particularly beautiful black marble pillars highly 
polished and richly carved. Тһе north and south sides of the hall open out into side porches 
with steps leading out into the enclosure, whilst. an entrance on the west side leads into the sanc- 
tum. There isan attendant shrine on the north-west side of the main temple and two mandapas 
on the north-east and south-west sides respectively, and the remains of ruined verandahs abutting 
-on to the enclosure walls on the west and south-east sides of the compound. On the east side 
there is a ruined gateway of the usual type, and there appears to have once been an entrance into 
the enclosure on the north side which has since been closed. Unlike the other temples here, the 
- outside of the enclosure walls are covered from top to bottom ор the east, north and west sides, 
with well-executed bas-relief sculpture, representing processions of horses, soldiers, dancing 
girls, and various incidentsin the Ramayana. Portions of these walls, inside the enclosure, have 
also been treated in the same artistic manner. The unique and beautiful appearance of these 
walls has been greatly spoilt by the huge unsightly buttresses that have been erected here and 
theré; where the walls were found to be out of plumb. In future, should any further repairs 
become necessary to prevent this interesting wall from falling, it will be better to number the 
stones and repack them carefully and thus dispense with buttresses altogether. The coping 
stones of this wall are almost complete on the north side and the wall is in more or less good 
. condition in consequence. But the rest of the wall should be made watertight on top with 
-concrete and cement. Аз Т have already explained above, the nature of the construction of 
these walls, I need not dwell upon the importance of this provision. : 


(30) The Throne Plaiform.—There ате a great many of these stone platforms or 
basements of buildings amongst the ruins in the eitadel, but none вап compare wish this one 
in size or beauty. Itisa very massive structure, originally faced with carved granite blocks 
and slabs which have subsequently been refaced with carved chlorite stone on the front or west 

„side of the platform. Half-way up, there is a terraced walk around the structure, and on the 
upper floor on the east side there is a small shrine chamber below the level of the floor: which 
is approached by a narrow flight of steps on each side of the chamber. The spaces between 
the different rows of the plinth mouldings and the retaining walls of the platform are most 

-elaborately carved in the same style as the enclosure walls of the Hazara Rämachandra temple й 
the different scenes representing processions of soldiers, horses, elephants, camols and dancing girls. 
Whilst other bas-reliefs depict hunting scenes and incidents from the Ramayana. Owing to 
the nature of granite, these sculptures are necessarily somewhat crude in execution, but they are 
nevertheless intensely interesting and very convincing. The later sculptures, executed in the 
chlorite stone, are of course more highly and beautifully finished and are perhaps the best 

-sculptural antiquities that survive here. But the sculptors, in this case, have confined their 
subjects chiefly to the ordinary processions of elephants, horses and dancing girls, that may be 

seen on most of the larger basements of the more important ruins. There are none of the 


«spirited scenes of the older work amongst them but the workmanship is remarkably good 
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with arched openings all round. The smaller tomb calls for по special mention. Neither of 


these monuments are of much interest but th 1 is li 
o ee ey are worth placing on this list and should be 
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31. Soolai Well.—This ів situated on the same road and not far from No. 80. It is a 
large well-built structure with a flight of steps going down to the water. It is said to have been 
constructed by a dancing-girl for the benefit of travellers. As it is both useful and ornamental, 
it should be saved from further decay and the approach from the well to the road might be 
improved. It has been repaired by Government and is now in good order, | 


ANANTAPUR DISTRICT. 


(55) Penukonda—(Big Hill), the head-quarters of the taluk. From an inseription on the 
walls of the northern gate of the ruined fort, we learn that Penukonda was the residence of the 
Vijayanagar princes as early as 1854. This insoription states that King Bukka I of Vijayanagar 
entrusted the province of Penukonda to his son Vira Virupanna Udaiyar, in whose time the 
fort was built.* Tradition states that Krishna Déva Raya, the greatest of the Vijayanagar kings 
(1509—80) made the town his residence at one time. As one of the greatest e de strongholds 
of the Vijayanagar empire and within easy reach of the capital аб Hampi, it was naturally to 
the refuge of its fort that the king and his court fled in 1565, after the disastrous battle of 
Taliköta. A brief history of the place so far ав it is known, and an account of the prineipal 
buildings it contains will befound in the Anantapur Distriet Gazetteer, pages 189 to 194. 


(56) The Fort.—The ruined fortifications enclose the old town and a high hill to the west 
of it. On the top of this hill, which is some three thousand feet in height, the remains of the 
citadel may be seen. These consist of the following structures :—a large round tower with a 
room inside, a large granary, a small Hanoman temple and some modern out-houses. All these 
are on the summit of the hill and are enclosed with walls built like bastions, approached from 
below by a short, steep flight of stone steps. Just below this little enclosure is a large well, a 
few ruined shrines and mandapas, and some modern-built stabling and servants’ quarters. 
The citadel is approached from the foot of the hill by an excellent pathway, maintained in good 
order. Theclimb to the top of the hill is well worth the trouble, if only on account of the 
glorious view and delightful breeze that awaits one on the summit. Although none of these 
buildings possess any architectural features of value, they have an old world character about 
them and are brimful of history. Since they have been repaired by Government, they provide 
excellent accommodation for visitors, both by day or night, and there is ample provision for 
horses and servants. Alongside of the little Hanuman shrine are some modern mud and plaster 
out-houses with dilapidated thatched roots. If these are required by the Forest Department, 
they should be repaired and maintained in good order; otherwise they should be removed. The 
‚ fort walls and numerous ruined bastions are too decayed to justify any attempt at repairing them. 

(57) Northern Gateway.—The chief interest of this old fort entrance is the valuable 
inscriptions on the walls. Part of the inscription on the south wall of the first gateway is 
buried in accumulated earth ; this should be removed. This gateway is worth keeping in a state 
of repair if only for historical reasons, 

(58) Watch Tower.—This is situated on rising ground at the foot of the hill to the west of 
the northern gateway. It is a quaint old structure built upon a а bastion which commands 
a good view ої the surrounding country on this side of the hill. It is built in the Indo-Saracenic 
style which was adopted by the later Vijayanagar kings. Repairs are now 1m progress to 
save the structure from further ruin. 

(59) Gagana Mahal.—1It is а somewhat handsome and substantial two-storied building 
possessing а lofty square tower in the samo Indo-Saracenic style which was adopted in the case 
of the palace buildings at Hampi. It is at present used as a Government office and has under- 
gone numerous repairs and alterations from time to time which greatly diminish the interest that 


one might otherwise have felt for the building. 

(60) Pavilion. — This little structure stands in an open field in front of the palace. It is 
built in the same style as the palace and belongs to the same period. It appears to have been 
originally used as a summer-house, and no doubt the field and surrounding fruit gardens once 
formed part of the palace grounds. It has been repaired and is in good order. The slight 
vegetation about the roof should be removed before the roots grow large and become trouble- 
some. Close to the pavilion and in the same field, is a brick tower standing on а masonry base. 
It appears to have been built as a water tower, probably to supply some bath or fountain in the 
palace grounds which has long since disappeared. А 

(61) Rama Svami Temple.—This temple and the one dedicated to Isvara, stand side by 
side, close to the palace. It їв the most interesting building in the town. 16 is built of granite 
in the usual Southern India style, with a large ornamental sanctum tower built of brick and 
plaster. It is surrounded by a modern built enclosure wall with dilapidated out-buildings on 
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here and there with bas-relief soulptures of Siva dancing, Ganésa, and Lakshmi with elephants 
pouring water over her. These seulptured figures are much decayed, but they are sufficiently 
clear to show that the workmanship was originally good, and that they are really ancient, far 
‚older in fact than the big bull, which is probably a much later addition. 


_ . (64) Old Gópuram.—Since this structure has been repaired at Government expense and 
is included in the list of ancient remains for the Presidency, it had better remain on the books of 
‘the Public Works Department as a building to be conserved. Built of stone below and brick 
and plaster above, in the usual style, it calls for no remarks, as it it is of no particular interest 
and belongs to a comparatively late period. 


(65) Muhammadan Monuments.—Among the lesser antiquities of Penukonda are two 
-comparatively modern mosques and a dargah ог tomb erected to the memory of a famous local 
fakir of the name of Babayya. These buildings have been fully described in the Gazetteer, so 
far as their history is known; so there is no necessity to go into details here. All three struc- 

" tures occupy old Hindu temple sites ; the dargah being obviously an old temple courtyard and 
ruined shrine converted into а Musalman tomb. One often finds in Hindu cities, which have 
subsequently been occupied by Muhammadans, buildings of this kind. The Mubammadan 
architect more often than not, gathered his pillars and capitals where he could find them, as a 
bird picks up sticks for its nest; with the result that we find a heterogeneous collection, 
‚sometimes built ap with little intelligent skill, guilty of little architectural style, but often 
brimful of history. The two mosques are similar in design and plan. The walls are faced 
with well-dressed stone, with bulbous little domes and slender minarets built of brick and plaster. 
Tn style they are feeble imitations of the Ibrahim Rauza at Bijapur. 


(66) Old Stambha.—Standing in the compound of the Sub-Collector’s office is a fine lofty 
stambha, or stone pillar, some forty feet in height and of elegant proportion. The shaft is 
-square at the base and tapers gracefully to the top, which is crowned with a double capital of 
the usual kind, surmounted by an iron lamp stand. A strong masonry platform has been 
-erected around the base of the pillar. But for this, it would probably have fallen long ago. 
On the west side of the lower portion of the. shaft is an inscription. Although stone pillars of 
this kind are common enough, in this part of India, especially in connection with Jain temples, 
-there are few loftier or more graceful than this one. Itis evidently much later than the 
one in front of the Rama Svami temple mentioned above. A comparison of the two, forms 
-an interesting architectural study. ere the heiglıt has been considerably increased and the 
shaft tapers quickly but gracefully to the top. The fluted bulbous ornament between the cap 
and the shaft is nothing like зо marked ав in the earlier example at the Ката Svami temple, 
and its origin would probably not be suspected by those who were not familiar with the 
intermediate steps. The Indo-Corinthian appearance of the earlier capital is here not so 
pronounced, whilst the conventional lions have entirely disappeared. The low masonry base- 
‚ment around the bottom of the shaft of the earlier pillar has now become a high pedestal of 
‚large dimensions, 


The earliest stone stambhas, yet discovered in India, are those set up by the great Asoka. 
"These were planted in the ground like wooden posts without any kind of masonry basement or 
pedestal above ground to keep them in position. No doubt, the ease with which they could thus 
be thrown down and their materials removed led to tke practice of making them more secure with 
proper basements, the latter improving in construction as the art of building progressed. 


As Fergusson has already pointed out in his “ History of Indian Architecture”, these 
pillars are the lineal descendants of those of the Buddhists, which bore either emblems or 
-statues, generally the former, or figures of animals; with the Jains and Vaishnavas they generally 
bore figures. The great rock-cut stambha in the courtyard of the Kailas at Hllora was originally 
crowned with the trisula or ensign of Siva. Thus we see that originally they were adopted by 
both the Jains and Hindus for a similar purpose as that of the Buddhists. Ata later date, they 
were erected at Hindu temples for the purpose of carrying lamps at festivals, and this is the 
purpose for which they are invariably used in these days. when they are known as “ dipdans ”, 
-or lamp-bearing pillars ; and in all probability, not one Hindu in a thousand has the slightest 
idea as to their origin or original use. 


It is not quite clear whether we can claim a wooden origin for these lats or stambhas, as 
- we can for most objects of Buddhist architecture ; or whether they have any conneotion with the 
obelisks of the Egyptians. It is curious that in both cases they are invariably monoliths, no 
matter what their size or height may be. The ornaments on top are of course attached, but the 
shafts are always carved out of single blocks of stone, varying from thirty to fifty feet in length, 
and from two to three feet in thickness, and even more in some cases. ‘The tree-like proportion 
-and appearance of the shafts of Asoka’s pillars, and the post-like manner in which they were 
planted in-the ground, together with the fact that they were erected in an age when wooden 
‚posts were certainly employed to support the roofs of halls, seems to point to a wooden origin. 
(67) Anantapur Town.—The only objects of historical interest here are the buildings ap 
erected by Sir Thomas Munro, soon after 1800, when the Ceded distriets were handed over to 
-the Company and Munro was appointed their first Principal Collector. These buildings consist 
of his bungalow, court-room and afew old wells. The bungalow is a small insignificant 
little building in the typical ‘‘ John Company ” style, situated immediately behind the present 
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Collector's house, and until recently was used аз а godown. This building has now been: 
repaired and put in order as a residence for the Assistant Collector. A neat, marble tablet,. 
bearing an inscription informing the public that the house was once the residence of Sir 
Thomas Munro, has been fixed in the upper portion of the back wall of the house. It is not 
quite apparent why the back of the house was chosen in preference to the front for this 


purpose. 

(68) Three of the large wells in the Collector’s compound are said to have been originally 
constructed by Munro. The only one in good condition and worth keeping in order at 
Government expense, is the one in the north-east corner of the compound, near the main 
entrance to the Bellary road. I understand from the Overseer that some Rs. 300 has 
already been spent on repairs бо this well at Government expense in the past. The missing” 
stones along the present waterline should be replaced by new ones and the vegetation growing 
in the retaining walls should be removed. This well is worth saving from further decay 
and should be maintained in good order. 


(69) Munro's old court-room is now in use as the present Deputy Collector’s office and 
is situated in the town. ТБ із а gloomy old structure in the same uninteresting style as the- 
bungalow. Itis proposed to fix a similar marble tablet here, so that the public may know 
of the historical interest associated with the building. The best place to fix the tablet is in 
the front porch. I pointed out the spot to the Overseer and also marked it on a plan of 
the building he had with him. 


(70) Kalyandrug Town.--The head-quarters of the taluk is situated 36 miles west-south-- 
west of Anantapur, and 22 miles from Rayadrug Railway Station in the Bellary district. It lies 
in a hollow surrounded by granite hilis, two of which are over two thousand feet high. 
The ruins of its old fort still remain, but these areof no archeological interest. With this 
exception, there are no buildings of any antiquity in the place. However, prehistoric remains, 
such as cairns and ruined cell-tombs, may be counted by the hundred on the outskirts of the 
town in almost all directions, extending as far as the neighbouring village of Mudigallu, 
three miles to the east of the town. From the brief account of some of these ancient remains. 
given on pages 175 and 176 of the Anantapur Gazetteer, dated 1905, it would appear that 
a vast number of the cell-tombs have been destroyed since the account was written, in fact, in 
some cases, comparatively recently. In order to save those that still remain intact, it will be 
necessary to declare them “ protected ” under the Ancient Monuments Act, or they will soon 
be destroyed for the sake of their large stone slabs which the villugers find exceedingly 
useful as building material for revetting wells and constructing walls. I will now proceed to 


а some ої the most important of these valuable remains and explain where they are- 
situated. 


(11) Large Dolmen.—This is situated on the summit of a flat-topped rocky hillock, about 
15 miles north-east of the town, and on the north side of the An antapur road which passes close- 
toit. The dolmen can beseen distinctly from the road. К 


It is of the usual rectangular shape formed of three huge upright slabs for the th 1 
and a fourth for the бор, the front or north side being open. tt | on this latter oa 
the fact that по attempt appears to have been made to build a cairn of stones and earth above: 
the structure, that І have described it as a dolmen, otherwise had there been slabs on 
all four sides, we might have safely concluded that it represents a ruined cell-tomb. Tts 
extraordinary size and isolated position, standing on a natural bed of granite on the 
sammit of the hill, tends to show that it was erected ав а temple or a place of sacrifice, and not 
аз a tomb. For, at the foot of this hill, on the north side, there is a regular prehistorio- 
necropolis, containing innumerable remains of cell-tombs of the usual type and size, but 
nothing so large as the structure on the hill above. ; 


The interior of the dolmen measures 6", 7” in length, 4 4” in width and is 5’ 8“ hi 
slab on the east side is 6’ 7" in length, 5’ 8” in Height" and 5” in o ae 
west side measures 7’ 0" x 5’ 8”х 5”and the back or south slab is 5’ 9” x 548° x 57.) Tne 
top slab or cap-stone measures 9.3" x 11" 0” and is 4” in thickness. The floor has been raised 
above the natural level of the rock on which the side slabs stand, by inserting a huge pavin 
stone, 4” in thickness, cut to the required dimensions of the interior. Since the side slabs a 
on the natural rock, and are keptin position by their own weight and the cap-stone Bow 
them, this raised paving stone appears to have been inserted with a view to keeping the- 
sde a in = е Be а п ee ay tendency ої the walls to fall іп. Had 
the interior been packed with earth and boulders li - 
necessity for ы the floor for this purpose. Ия 

(72) Two oblong cairns —Besides the numerous remains of ruin - ; 
the hillock on which the dolmen stands, there are the remains of ne ЕА = 
the north and west sides of the hill respectively. All round these cairns which бе about 5 
feet in height, are planted upright in the earth large slabs of stone of irregular shape which 
stand from four to ten feet above the ground. Many ofthe stones have fallen, but пиа 
remain bo show the general plan and arrangement of the structures. The one on the west 
side of the hillock is fairly complete. This mound is 46’ 0" long and about 14' in width а 
about 2" in height. Тһе huge stones placed all round act as a retaining wall Dr the: 
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(18) Tadpatri.—The head-quarters of the taluk. The town possesses two fine temples, 
known locally as Chintalaraya Svami and Ramésvara respectively. A description of these may 
be found in the Anantapur District Gazetteer, pages 199 to 202, and in the revised edition of 
Fergusson's Indian Architecture, Volume I, pages 403 and 404, where two full-page illustrations 
of the sculptures on the north and south gópurams of the Ramésvara temple are given. Both 
these temples have been selected for conservation by Government, and are stated in the List of 
Ancient Monuments, dated 1910, to be protected under the Act. The Ohintalaraya temple is 
so completely covered in whitewash and red ochre that it is sometimes difficult to ascertain 
which is old and which is new. The interest that one might feel for the sculptures and 
quaint architecture is greatly diminished by this degrading profanity. 


(79) The Chintalaraya temple is situated in the town, about half a mile east-north-east of 
‘the Inspection bungalow. It was built during the Vijayanagar dynastv, and, according to 
Fergusson, in the time of Timma Nayudu, the Local Governor, and son (or grandson) of 
Ranialmga Näyudu, Governor in the early part of Krishna Déva’s reign (1509-30). It is 
dedicated to Vishnu, and stands in a high-walled enclosure and faces the east. As usual on 
this side, there is a lofty gOpuram or gateway, built of stone below and brick above, the upper 
portion being now in ruins. The basement of this göpuram is covered with sculpture, but the 
workmanship is rather crude and appears to have been hastily executed. On the north side of 
the main temple is a smaller temple dedicated to Lakshmi. It is a handsome little 
structure with a beautiful porch in front gf the shrine. А richly carved stone car for the god 
faces the main temple. The best work in both these temples is that in the pillared mandapas 
and on the exterior walls of the shrines. ‘The pillars are of the usual South Indian type, with 
rearing © yalis ” and other fabulous monsters attached to the central shaft. Some, however, 
have life-size female figures attached in front, which have the appearance of supporting the 
roof on their heads, like caryatides. The pillarson each side of the two side entrances into 
the mandapa of the main temple, and the smaller pillars of the mandapa of the Lakshmi 
shrine are ornamented in this way and form a pleasant change to the “ yalis.” 


The work on the outer walls of the shrines consists of a large number of interesting 
sculptures representing scenes from the Ramayana, Mahabharata and the Puranas. The 
richly decorated ceiling of the mandapa in front of the Lakshmi shrine is also worthy of notice. 


As far as one can judge, the buildings appear to be in a good state of preservation, but 
it is possible that the recent applications of whitewash and paint cover many defects. The 
pujari informed me that water percolates through the roof of the mandapa of the main temple 
in the rains. The outer surface of the roof should be examined and all cracks should be 
repaired with cement. There is also some slight vegetation about the roof that should be 
removed. But аз I have already stated, itis of no use carrying out any further repairs at 
Government expense unless the temple authorities are prepared to assist us in maintaining the 
buildings in proper order, by keeping them clean and free from disfigurement. No white- 
washing, painting, or alterations of any kind should be permitted, without the approval and 
sanction of Government having been first obtained. 

(80) The Ramésvara temple stands on the edge of the Реппат river, which here runs in 
a sandy bed about half а mile wide. Fergusson states that it was begun by Timma Nayudu, 
the same Local Governor who commenced the Chintalaraya temple. There is nothing very 
remarkable about the temple itself, but the two large gópurams on the north and south sides 
of the temple enclosure are perhaps the finest architectural works executed during the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty. The lower portion, up to the cornice above the massive lintels of the lofty 
gateways, is built of stone, profusely and richly carved in the very best Hindu style, which far 
surpasses anything in the Chintalaraya temple. The upper portion of the southern gópuram is 
built of brick and plaster in the usual style, but the similar portion of the northern gateway 
was never completed. Without scaffolding, it is impossible to inspect the Kae of these 
gopurams, but it is very essential that the upper portions of these gateways be kept water- 
tight, particularly that of the northern one. 

(81) Gooty.—The head-quarters of the Gooty taluk. Its chief interest is its famous hill- 
fortress. This has been described in detail on pages 153 and 154 of the Anantapur District 
Gazetteer, dated 1905, so there is no necessity to describe it here. According to Sewell’s List 
of Antiquarian Remains in the Madras Presidency, Volume I, page 115, it is said to have heen 
originally constructed by Krishna Deva Raya. ‘The present fort walls are built of stone 
pointed with chunam, guarded by frequent bastions. The citadel is built on a precipitous 
mass of bare rock which towers hundreds of feet above the surrounding rocks. It is approached 
by along winding paved pathway which leads to the summit of the fortress, which is 2,105 
above the level of the sea. This rock commands the whole of the other fortifications and also 
the town in their centre. It contains no buildings or remains of architectural interest. Some 
of these ruined buildings were used by Munro as prisons for refractory poligars, and the 
lower portion of the fort known as Mar Gooty was at one time occupied by а detachment of 
Native Infantry which was posted here when the place was ceded to the Company. The fort 

and buildings in it, have been placed on the list of ancient monuments to be specially con- 
served by Government and considerable funds have been spent in carrying out repairs ın the 


past. When the repairs, now in progress, for which I understand sufficient funds are still 
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available, are completed, it will be sufficient if the walls, bastions, gateways and buildings 
inside the fort, are kept free from vegetation, and all pathways, drains and gutters free from 
debris, so as to allow of proper drainage. і 

(89) Gorantla.—A small village seven miles to the east-north-east ої Palsamudram, and 
about sixteen miles from Chakarlapalli railway station. The road from Palsamudram is only а 
cart-track, and a small river has to be forded just before reaching Gorantla. It is an unpleasant 
journey through very uninteresting country. The only building of any antiquarian interest 
here is the old temple of Vishnu, known locally as Madhavaraya Svámi temple. It is a rather 
large building built of stone in the usual style of the Vijayanagar period, to which it belongs. 
The temple contains several inscriptions that.would probably throw some light on its history if 
they were copied and deciphered. Architecturally, it looks like a sixteenth century structure. 
Tt consists of a small shrine chamber, a large central hall enclosed with walls, and a large 
mandapa, or pillared porch in front, open at the sides. The sanctum contains a black stone 
image of Vishnu of no particular interest. The central chamber is provided with an entrance 
on the south side leading out into the open and is ornamented with carved stone pillars which 
support the flat roof above. The most ornamental and interesting portion of the building is the 
pillared porch or mandapa in front. The outside of the building is quite plain, with a flat roof 
and a brick and plaster tower of the usual kind over the sanctum. As usual, the temple faces 
the east, and оп this side isa ruined göpuram or gateway, and a small masonry-lined well. The 
temple is surrounded by cultivated fields. The roof of the building is in a very serious condi- 
tion owing to the quantity and large size of the vegetation that has been allowed to take root; and 
the want of proper drainage around the base of the building has caused a considerable amount of 
settlement to take place in the interior of the front mandapa. The massive stone pillars supporting 
the roof of this portion of the building are very handsome. Although the carving is rather 
erude and here and there unfinished, the general effect is good. The sides of the pillars are 
covered with bas-relief sculptures representing scenes from the Ramayana and the Puranas ; 
whilst the pillars flanking the side entrances take the form of large conventional lions over- 
powering diminutive elephants. The capitals are of the usual kind, but vary greatly in 
detail, and are surmounted by heavy brackets which carry the cross beams of the roof. There 
are 16 pillars of this kind in the front mandapa, the four main pillars in the centre of the hall 
being the best. Similar pillars, ouly fewer in number, support the roof of the second or 
central mandapa. The entrances into both mandapas from the east are richly carved with 
Vaishnava figures of the usual kind, but here the workmanship is poor. The sculpture 
throughout the temple is distinctly crude and appears to haye been hastily executed and 
never properly finished. The state of the roofless gópuram or gateway in front of the 
temple, clearly shows that the temple was never completed. However, the building is well 
worth saving from further decay. 


(88) Lepakshi—A small village lying nine miles east of Hindupur. It is famous for its 
large temple to Virabhadra (a form of Siva) and the colossal stone bull which stands near it. 


The temple is situated ou а rocky hillock and faces the north. It is built in the Vijaya- 
nagar style of architecture, the pillars and sculptures being similar to some of those in the 
Chintala temple at Tädpatri and obviously belong to the same period. An inscription on the 
inside of the outer wall to the left of the main entrance records that it was built in A.D. 1588.. 
A brief account of this interesting temple will be found in the Anantapur District Gazetteer, 
pages 172 to 174. Й 


The most interesting and beautiful part of the building is the large hall or mandapa in 
front of the shrine. This contains over sixty large sculptured stone pillars and a painted 
ceiling. The central pillars bear almost life-size representations of musicians and dancers 
carved with much spirit and freedom, the outer rows being ornamented with equally well 
executed, but smaller, figures. Unfortunately, all the most interesting pillars have been 
defaced with the usual red and white colourwash. The whole of the ceiling (including the 
stone beams and bracket capitals supporting the roof) was originally painted. Much of the 
painting still remains, but it is very decayed with damp. ‘lhe under surfaces of the roof 
slabs between the cross beams, still contain numerous large paintings of scenes from the 
Mahabharata, and the Puranas. A few of the figures show а considerable amount of mastery 
over the arts of drawing and painting. But, taken as a whole, the work is distinctly poor and 
uninteresting. 


The unfinished roofless mandapa on the south-west side of the main temple also contains - 
some large well-carved pillars with sculptural representations of the leading Hindu deities 
Considering that these large figures are executed in granite, the workmanship is very good. 
Like some of the pillars in the Chintalá temple at Tädpatri, the figures are attached in front of 
{һе main shaft of the pillar, with projecting capitals above their heads, which gives them the 
appearance ot caryatides. 


To the south of the main shrineis a huge monolithic пада with seven heads, overshadowin 
and protecting a large stone linga standing on a massive granite base. & 


The temple stands in a large double enclosure with a pillared cloister running all round the 
outer wall. 
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The gópurams ог gabeways have been left unfinished, but the carved stone doorway leading 
into tho mahämandapa or great hall, is particularly handsome and contains some of the best 
carving and sculpture in the temple. The two female figures standing on conventional croco- 
diles, representing figures of Ganga, on each of the lower portions of the door-jambs are quite the 
best works of art at Lépakshi. 

In front of this entrance is the ruined base of a large stambha. The shaft is missing, and 
only a small portion of the crowning ornament remains. Perhaps, like the gateways, it was 
never completed. The base must have been very handsome when complete, but unfortunately 
all the projecting elephant ornaments have been purposely broken. 


A short distance to the north-east of the temple, stands a huge rock-cut image of the bull 
Nandi, the vahan or vehicle of Siva. It isa very remarkable piece of work and carved with 
considerable care. It is about fifteen feet high, some twenty-seven in length, and considering its 
size, the proportion is excellent. The bull is decorated in the usual way with strings of bells 
and ornamental trappings. The big bell suspended from the collar around its neck is represented 
as being attached by a large clasp representing a double-headed bird of the spread-eagle 
variety, which holds diminutive elephants in its beaks and claws, This peculiar device often 
occurs in ancient monuments erected during the Vijayanagar dynasty, but usually as a medallion 
carved upon a stone pillar in a Vaishnava temple, as we noticed at Tambarahalli. There seems 
little doubt that it was the emblem of some of the Vijayanagar kings. 

On page 348 of Fergusson’s Indian Architecture, Volume I (new edition), he speaks 
of a dhwajastambha at a place called Balagami, that is 35 feet high, erected by Somesvara I. 
Chalukya, about A.D. 1047, and crowned with a human figure having two birds’ heads, called 
a “Gandabherunda—a form of Garuda”. It is not quite clear whether we should call this 
peculiar symbol of the Vijayanagar kings, a gandabherunda, as it has the complete body of a 
bird and not that of a human figure. However, it scarcely admits of a doubt but that both 
types are a form of the Garuda of the Hindus, which, in all probability, was introduced into 
India through Persia. 

Garuda or Superna is a mythical being, half-man and half-eagle, the vahan or vehicle of 
Vishnu. ‘hough not strictly divine, he appears frequently in Vishnu’s exploits, and is 
worshipped together with his lord. “ Не is the mortal enemy of snakes. His mother Vinata 
. quarrelled with her sister, Kadru, the mother of the snakes, respecting the colour of the horse 
that was produced at the churning of the ocean; since that time there has been constant enmity 
between their descendants. On the occasion of his marriage, the serpents, alarmed at the 
-thought of his having children who might destroy them, made a fierce attack on him ; but the 
result was that he slew them all, save one, which he has ever since worn as an ornament round 
his neck. To this day superstitious Hindus in some parts of India repeat the name of Garuda 
three times before going to sleep at night, as a safeguard against snakes”. * Garuda is 
represented in pictures and sculpture in various ways. But usually he has the head and 
wings of an eagle and a human body, with sometimes а bird’s claws. The earliest represent- 
ation of a Garuda, appears in the Sanchi bas-reliefs, which, in all probability, date to the 
second century B.C. The beautiful eagle-like kite with а red body, and white head and 
neck, invariably found in the vicinity of large tanks and rivers, and known to Europeans as the 
-« Brahminy kite,” is regarded by many Hindus as anjearthly form of Garuda, by which name 
' itis known. Ido not know whether Brahminy kites catch and kill snakes, but they certainly 
eat dead ones; for I once saw one on the banks of a tank in Bengal, making a meal off a snake 
‚about two feet in length. 


(84) Ratnagiri.—Seventeen miles south-west of Madakasira town. The only antiquities 
of any interest here are the hill fort and a large carefully built masonry-lined well in the village. 
What little is known concerning the history of the place is recorded in the Anantapur District 
Gazetteer, pages 188 and 184, where a description of the fort is also given. The fort has 
obviously undergone many alterations from time to time and the existing brick and plaster 
loop-holed parapet appeared to me to have been executed under European supervision. It isa 
well-built fort, not unlike the one at Gooty, andis ina fair state of preservation. It is of 
sufficient interest for retention on the list of Ancient Monuments, but it is quite unnecessary. 
` to repair it аб Government expense. The well requires petty repairs, and should be placed on. 
the list of ancient monuments. 


(85) Madakasira.—The head-quarters of the taluk. It contains a large fort situated опа 
precipitous and rocky hill. ‘The outer fortifications, which are mostly in ruins, originally included 
much of the present town. Only the citadel on the summit of the hill and the few buildings 
that it contains, survive in a fair state of preservation. It has been described iu the Anantapur 
District Gazetteer, pages 182 and 183. It is very similar m plan and construction to the larger 
-опе at Ratnagiri and belongs to the same period. Two paths with stone steps lead up to the 
citadel. The one on the south-east side of the fort begins at the old city gateway, which is 
built of stone with an ornamental brick and plastez parapet in the Indo-Saracenic style. 
Fach side of the entrance is flanked with a small circular bastion. It is in a fair state of 
preservation and worth saving from further decay. 

About halfway up the hill on the south side, the path way passes through a narrow passage 
walled in by huge perpendicular rocks. The steps here are much overgrown | with rank vegeta- 
tion. This should be removed. and the pathway kept clear in future. It is not necessary to 


• Wilkin's Hindu Mythology, р. 451. 
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repair either the fort walls or the buildings they contain, but proper drainage is required here- 
and there to prevent scouring in the rains. The pathway on the north-west side of the hill is- 
in too ruinous a condition to justify the expense of putting it in order. 


Tn the list of Ancient Monuments for the Presidency, dated 1910, the fort, bastions and 
gateway mentioned above, are described as the property of Government; so there will be по: 
necessity to declare them protected under the Act. 


CUDDAPAH DISTRICT. 


(86) Cuddapah Towm.—The present town was built by the Mussalman rulers about the 
year A.D. 1570. It was captured by Haidar Ali in 1779, and passed into the hands of the 
English in 1800.* The town contains nothing of antiquarian interest except the “ Nawab's 
Towers ,” and “Syed Ahmed Sahib's Tomb;” which, although of no particular architectural 
value, are of interest from an historical point of view, and for this reason they have been included 
in the list of monuments selected for conservation, and both of these structures have been recently 
repaired аф Government expense by the Public Works Department and are now in good order. 


(87) Pushpagir.—A small village situated on the southern bank of the Pennör river, and 
about 11 miles to the north of Ouddapah. It contains two interesting old temples, one on the 
south bank, and the other on the opposite, or northern side of the river. 


The one on the south bank is situated in the village, and the main shrine which stands in. 
a fairly large enclosure is known as the “ Vaidyanatha Svami Temple.” This particular temple 
is of no architectural value, but it contains some inscriptions and sculptures of interest. On 
the north side of this temple are two attendant shrines. One of these is а triple shrine containing 
two lingas and an image of Parvati and is dedicated to Siva and his consort Parvati. It faces the 
east, and, on this side, there is a handsome little mandapa containing four beautifully carved black 
stone pillars, highly polished, and profusely decorated. Most of these pillars require cleaning,. 
as they have been disfigured with daubs and splashes of mortar, apparently due to the carelessness 
of the workmen who carried out the repairs to the roof. Proper drainage all round this temple: 
and mandapa is also required, otherwise it is in fair condition. 


The other shrine is dedicated to “ Bhimesvara ” and stands close to the one just mentioned, 
a little further to the east. This one is in a ruinous condition and is no longer used as a place 
of worship. The front mandapa is in a very serious condition owing to settlement of the 
foundations on the east side. This has caused the stone pillars supporting the roof to slip out of 
position, with the result that a portion of the roof above has fallen. It would be impossible to 
repair this portion of the building in its present condition, for nothing short of complete- 
dismantling and rebuilding would be of the slightest use. Such a course would prove a long 
and costly job and the building is not of sufficient architectural value to justify the expense. 


There are some interesting sculpvured memorial stones set up inside the temple, and the- 
exterior surface of the stone walls of the sanctum is adorned with a number of carved figures 
representing mythological subjects which are of interest. Like most of the temples in Southern 
India, the sanctum tower, above the cornice, is built of brick and plaster in the usual manner. 


This group of temples contains a number of inscriptions which the temple authorities 
informed me have not yet been copied and deciphered by the Assistant Superintendent for- 
Epigraphy. Until this work has been done, it is impossible to say whether these buildings are 
of any historical value. 


(88) Kesava Svami Temple —This is the temple which is situated on the opposite or north 
bank of the river, and one has to procure a boat in order to visit it. This can be arranged by giving - 
previous intimation to the manager of the temple. The temple is picturesquely situated on 
the slope of a rocky hillock and is approached from the river by a long flight of stone steps. One- 
enters the temple enclosure through a lofty gateway of the usual kind, the upper portion of which 
was repaired and decorated a few years ago and ceases to be of any archeological interest. The- 
temple has three sanctums enshrining images of Vishnu, Siva (in the form of a linga), and. 
Parvati, respectively. These three shrines are all connected together by a closed mandapa от 
hall in front. On each side of this triple shrine are two small attendant temples, one on the 
north, and the other on the south side of the main building. The whole group is le by а 
masonry wall, some 6 feet in height with modern mandapa and out-houses on the south side of 
the enclosure. The most remarkable and interesting portions of these temples are the profusely 
and richly carved mouldings of the base, and the seulptured figures adorning the exterior walls of 
the shrine chambers. The upper portion of the buildings is built of brick and plaster in the’ 
usual style peculiar to Southern India and calls for no remarks. e 

Most of the .sculptures have been mutilated, probably by Mussalman soldiers in the past. 
However, many interesting mythological figures and sculptured scenes from the Ramayana and 
ав аара а en state of preservation. The workmanship of 

ese sculptures is particularly good and very carefully ex 1 
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This group of temples has been repaired at Government expense and they are now in good 
order. The only work that appears necessary now, is the fitting of an iron and wooden gate to 
the gap in the east wall of the enelosure. If this entrance is not required for use by the temple 
authorities, it would be better to close it permanently with new masonry in order to keep out 
stray cattle. 


This temple also contains a number of inscriptions which do not appear to have been copied 
by this department. 


As the temple authorities have not sufficient funds to carry out the repairs suggested above, 
the cost should be met by Government, estimates prepared accordingly, and the necessary funds 
allotted in the Budget Grant for archeological works to be undertaken during 1913-1914. 


(89) Vandalar.—Saumyanada Svamd Temple (item No. 162 of the list of Ancient 
Monuments selected for conservation, dated 1910). With the exception of the numerous 
inscriptions which this temple contains, and which, I understand, have already been copied and 
deciphered by the Epigraphical branch of this department, the building is of no particular , 
archeological value and is not worth repairing at Government expense. The outer enclosure 
walls and some of the gopurams or towers over the gateways are in а serious condition. 
Apparently the temple authorities have not sufficient funds to repair the structures ; so we may ah 
safely expect them to collapse in the near future. However, their ruin will be of little account 
from an architectural point of view. With the exception of a few inscribed detached stones 
planted in the ground in front of the entrances on the east side, most of the inscriptions are safely 
situated in the inner shrine. As Europeans are not permitted into the inner enclosure, I was 
unable to inspect the metal image of үз in the sanctum, but my Photographer who inspected 
the image informs me that it is of the usual “ standing variety ” and of no particular interest 
and not worth photographing. i 

(90) Adapar hill.—This hill is situated two miles to the east of Nandalúr close to the 
village of the same name. It is also known locally as Bhira Svami Hill. Tt is а small triangular 
shaped hill running almost due north and south. On the summit of the hill are the remains 
of a Buddhist site. I found the foundations of a small Buddhist stupa built of large size bricks 
and most tenacious mortar. -The bricks measured 14” x 9” x 3”, the diameter of the base of the 
вбара being only 4’ 6" and about a foot in thickness. The body of the stupa had been removed 
years ago by treasure-scekers. I had the foundations removed and excavated the ground below 
for а short distance, but nothing was found. Remains of the foundations of thick brick walls also 
exist near the same spot and as the bricks are the same size as those found in the base of the 
'stúpa, these remains probably once formed part ої a small Buddhist monastery. Some years ago a 
number of earthenware pots were discovered close to the same place buried inthe ground. These 
are said to have been of the usual rounded “ chattie ” form, made of coarse red or yellow pottery, 
sometimes decorated with simple lines or other plain ornament and contained bone ash mixed with 
fine red earth. I examined some of the fragments of pottery and found it the same in style as 
that usually found at most ancient sites in Southern and Western India. One piece was 
different to the others in having a little band of raised flowers running all round. The flowers 
appeared to represent the usual type of conventional lotus. I could obtain no reliable information 
concerning the date when these cinerary urns were found, who discovered them, their sige, or 
whether they contained any coins or offerings mixed with the earth and bone ash found in them. 
However, I did see three or four of the cavities on the hill top from which some of these urns had 
been removed. These were circular hollows cut into the natural ground about 2 feet wide and 
2 feet deep, and appeared to have been closed with a thick slab of concrete and then covered over 
with earth. From the shape of these hollows it is reasonable to assume that the urns were of the 
“chattie” type and about 1’ 6" in height. Perhaps these cinerary urns contained the ashes of 
Buddhist monks who were too poor or not sufficiently important to have brick stupas erected 
over their remains. 

Below this site on the western side of the hill overlooking the river bed below, are two caves 
which have been converted into a Hindu shrine by the introduction of a small stone image of 
Narasimha. No doubt these caves were originally used by the Buddhist monks. They are very 
small and of no particular interest. Further down the hill on the south side is the remains of a 
ruined Hindu shrine. The stone door frame with Lakshmi and the two elephants carved in the 
centre of the lintel, and the base of the sanctum is all that now remains. The sanctum floor has 
been torn up by treasure-seekers. One stone lying amongst the debris has a portion of an inscrip- 
tion, but it is too fragmentary to be of any epigraphical value. At the foot of the hill on the 
same side is another small ruined shrine evidently belonging to the same period as the one just 
mentioned. Although hopelessly ruined, it is of interest, as the south wall of the entrance hall is 
covered with inscriptions in a good state of preservation. The four pillars supporting the roof of 
the hall are unusual in a temple of this kind, as they are round monolithic columns circular in 
plan instead of square as we usually find in Hindu temples of the middle ages. The columns 
carry bracket capitals of the usual kind and these again support the cross beams of the roof. 
Lakshmi again appears over the doorways. Here too, treasure-seekers have done their best {с 
destroy the ground floor and foundations, and the inscriptions alone are now werth preserving. 
Before these can be copied, the mass of debris and cactus on this side of the shrine will have to be 
removed. When this is done and the inscriptions copied and deciphered, we shall be able to 
decide whether this ruined shrine is worth preservmg {тота further decay at Government expense 
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"building and compound, and the silt and rubbish removed from the interior of the building, it is 
impossible to determine what steps are to be taken to preserve this valuable monument from 
further decay. When the above suggestions have been carried out, I propose to visit the 
building again and decide what repairs are required. As it was raining hard the day I visited 
thé temple, I was unable to take any photographs of this interesting old monument. 


On the exetrior face of the south wall of the pillared hall in front of the shrine there are 
five inscriptions, and on two detached stones planted in the ground on the south side of the 
dilapidated entrance into the temple enclosure there are two more. An account of these 
inscriptions is given in the report of the Assistant Archeological Superintendent for Epigraphy 
for the year 1911-1912, page 84. 


(92) Vontimitta—-This village is about 8 miles south-east of Siddhavattam town and has 
_a Railway Station on the Madras-Guntakal Line. The only ancient monument here of any 
archeeolovical interest is the Vaishnava Temple of Ködanda Ramaswami (No. 169 of the 
List of Ancient Monuments, dated 1910). The most important of the inscriptions belonging to 
this temple are mentioned on page 35 of the Report of the Assistant Archeeological Superinten- 
dent for Epigraphy. From an architectural point of view, the large pillared hall or mandapa 
attached to the front of the shrine, and the lofty gateway in front of this on the east side, are 
the only features of any importance. Both of these structures have been seriously disfigured 
by multitudinous coatings of whitewash which have done much to ruin the appearance of the 
sculptures. The condition of the gateway is serious, as some of the pillars and most of the stone 
beams and roof slabs supporting the lofty brick tower over the entrance are very badly cracked. 
“The enclosure has three entrances of the usual kind surmounted with brick towers crowned 
with waggon-headed roofs. The latter portion of all three towers require replastering after 
the vegetation has been removed in order to save the exposed brickwork from further decay. 
When the necessary scaffolding has been erected for this work, the towers can be properly 
examined and all large cracks and holes filled up with properly coloured mortar so as to 
„exclude rain water and further growth of vegetation as much as possible. No attempt to 
repair the dilapidated stucco figures should be made. I need hardly add that, when 
,replastering the roofs of these towers, the plaster should be toned down in colour so as to be in 
keeping with the old brickwork. 


The old Gopal Svami Temple, the two caves, the ancient mandapa, and the Nagakals, 
mentioned on page 130, Vol. I of Sewell’s List, as existing at or near Vontimitta, are not of 
the slightest archeological interest and their existence is not worth recording. 


Un no account should any repairs be carried out at Government expense to the small 
Hanuman shrine opposite the main entrance into the Кодапда Rama Temple, as this little 
shrine is of no architectural or historical interest. 


(93) Shepherd's Shrine—About 2 miles to the east of Vontimitta, and abcut 2 furlongs 
to the north of the main road to Ouddapah, situated in a large patch of scrub jungle is а some- 
what uncommon and interesting little shrine which is used as place of worship by the local 
shepherds who pasture their flocks and herds on this common ; and apparently the structure was 

„erected in memory of some important individual belonging to this humble community. The 
shrine takes the form of a small rectangular dolmen about 4 feet square and 2 feet in height, 
' composed of roughly hewn slabs of stone for the side walls and roof. This box-like cell faces 
the east, and on this side, а small entrance 1 foot in width has been left. The interior appears 
to have been paved with rough stone slabs and contains a small quantity of that fine red earth, 
that one invariably finds in the old Dravidian cell-tombs. From the nature of the construction 
and the presence of the fine red earth it is probable that the cell was originally a tomb which has 
been converted into а shrine at a later date. Tt contains nothing except the earth mentioned 
above; but surrounding it on the east side are a number of sculptured memorial stones planted 
in the ground in an upright position. There are six of these carved stones, and one plain stone 
measuring 3’ 7" high and 1" 0" in width bearing a Telugu inscription. Like most memorial 
stones, the carved surface of the stone is divided up into several panels containing bas-relief 
- sculpture representing different subjects; usually these are representations of warriors, mounted 
or unmounted, accompanied with their wives. But here, with two or three exceptions, all the 
panels are filled with portraits of bulls, or cows with calves, a brief description of which is 
inscribed over most of these portraits reeording the colour of the animal or the size or its head or 
horns, One of the largest stones (3’ 8” x 3" 0" x3") contains a well executed bas-relief sculp- 
ture representing a big handsome bull with three human figures in the act of worshipping it. 
Tt is possible that this particular bull represents Nandi. Just below the sculpture is a modern 
inseription, apparently recording the name of some visitor to the shrine. — Another | stone 
(3° 0" x 2' 0" x 8") divided up into three panels, contains a representation of Krishna playing on 
his flute flanked by two bulls. The centre panel contains a conventional tree flanked by two 
cows with calves; whilst the lowest panel represents @ procession of three bulls or cows. 
Perhaps the most interesting stone of all, is the one standing alongside of the front or east side of 
the shrine. Like the two just described, the carved surface is divided up into three compart- 
ments. The upper panel contains the figures of a black-buck and two cows, the one in the 
„centre being accompanied with a calf. In the middle of the.centre panel is the figure of some 
„deity with four arms riding on a galloping or prancing steed flanked by two human figures, one 
“of which holds the horse's bridle and appears to be attempting to guide the animal through a 
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“entrance, whilst the other figure holds a long club in his left hand and is depicted. Я 
саа right hand as though ee adieu to the departing diety who holds a trident, . 
sword, umbrella and a rattle in each of his four hands. Had the diety been depicted as riding- 
ona bull instead of a horse, we might have felt certain that it was intended to represent Siva. 
From ‘he attitudes of the attendant figures, and the vahan or vehicle of the deity being 
represented asa horse, the mounted figure would appear to represent the deified hero to whom 
the memorial was erected. All the larger stones have the sun and the moon carved on the upper- 
portion of the stone just above the top panel. Most of the panels are inscribed in Telugu 
characters of no great antiquity, as one of my peons was able to read some of the words, appa- 
rently without much difficulty. The rest of the stones contain panels representing cows or- 
bulls, chiefly the former. One side of the little entrance into the shrine cell ів also decorated 
with a couple of roughly executed bulls in two separate panels. This quaint little temple is 
surrounded by a wall composed of large slabs of undressed stone planted in the ground in an 

upright position. This small enclosure is 19 feet long and 11 feet wide and has two small 
entrances on the east and south sides respectively. About 108 feet due east of the enelgsure, . 
two big stones about 7 feet high and 6 feet apart have been set up so as to form an approach Ы 
to the sacred spot from the east. There is a small tree growing beside the shrine inside the- 
enclosure. From the size and position lof this tree and the nature of the inscriptions on the 
memorial stones, one is led to believe that this quaint monument cannot be of any great 
antiquity. 


Apparently, nothing is known about the history of the shrine and the villagers ої 
Vontimitta do not appear even to know of its existence. I diseovered it quite accidently whilst 
taking a walk through the jungle. As there is no village situated near the shrine and по 
pathways pass it, its exact locality is a little difficult to describe, but if the instructions given 
above concerning its situation are followed, there should be no difficulty in finding the spot. 


TANJORE DISTRICT, 


(94) Kumbakonam.—Kumbakonam contains a number of large and |ancient temples- 
which are briefly described in the Tanjore Gazetteer, pages 217 and 218. Although some of the 
inner shrines and buildings date back to the time of the Chólas, the lofty göpurams or gateways 
and enclosure walls, together with a number of additional attendant shrines and mandapas are - 
obviously of a much later date and are probably not earlier than the 17th century. 

(1) Sarangapanisvami temple.—(Vaishnavite temple). The gópuram or gateway of this 
temple is a particularly lofty structure, nearly 150 feet in height consisting of eleven storeys 
built of briek and ornamented with stucco figures, the ground floor or base being built of stone- 
to carry the vast weight above. With the exception of its great height, it is much the same as 
many others here and calls for no special remarks. As the wooden floors or landings inside this 
lofty tower where seriously decayed and in danger of collapsing, an agreement was entered into 
between Government and the trustees of the temple in January 1912 to save the structure from. 
further ruin, According to this agreement, which refers to the main gateway or göpuram only,- 
the trustees agreed to contribute Rs. 3,200 towards the repairs. In consideration of the trustees 
performing the above conditions, Government has agreed to pay the rest of the expenses which • 
may be incurred in connection with the preservation of the tower for the time being. The work 
of repairs is now in progress and should be completed before the end of the year. The sum of. 
Rs. 3,000 has been provided for this work in the budget grant for archeological works to be.- 
undertaken during 1912-13. (Appendix to @.О. No. 471 W., dated 28th March 1912.) When 
these repairs are finished, no further monetary assistance by Government is necessary as the - 
trustees of the temple have ample funds to keep the structure in a good state of repair. ` 


(2) Sri Wagesvarasvimi temple.—Protected by Government in 1912. The trustees. 
agreed to pay Rs. 440 towards repairs. Government, in consideration of the trustees performing ° 
the above conditions, agreed to pay all expenses which may be incurred in connection with the- 
preservation work for the time being. The sum of Rs. 970 was allotted for this work in the grant». 
for Archæological works to be undertaken during 1912-13 and the work is now in progress. 
The chief item in the estimate is repairs to the compound wall, a work which should have been. 
left to the temple authorities to carry out themselves; as the wall is of no architectural ок" 
historical interest. Moreover, as the base of the wall outside, along the main road, has to до 
duty as a drain for surface water, the good work now being carried out in renewing the decayed: 
briek work all along the base of the wall will prove so much time and money wasted unless- 
proper drainage for the main road is provided in the near future. When the repairs now in 
progress are completed, no further Subvention by Government is necessary, as the temple- 
authorities are in a position to maintain the temple and enclosure in good order themselves. 


(3) Kumbhesvarasvamé temple.——This is the most sacred of the Saivite temples in 
Kumbakönam. A covered street, 330 feet in length and 15 feet in width, with shops on either- 
side, leads up to it. It has undergone considerable alteration, and additions have been шаде 
since the original shrine was built and it is of no particular architectural interest and no subvention. 
by Government is necessary, as it is a particularly wealthy temple with ample funds for main-- 
taining the numerous buildings belonging to it in good order. 
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(110). Grithapurisvara temple.—At Tillastanam, а village one mile west ої Tiruvädi. With: 
the exception of the insoriptions on the walls of the sanctum and main entrance into the shrine, 
the temple is of no archeological interest and no subvention by Government is necessary. The 
building has been protected and an estimate amounting to Es. 1,850 was prepared. Both the 
agreement and the estimate should be cancelled and the sum of Rs. 400 allotted in the grant for 
archzeological works to be undertaken during 1912-13 should be re-appropriated and used for- 
some really necessary work where sufficient funds have not already been provided. 


(111) Vyagrapurisvara temple at Perumbuliyur.—This village is close to Tiruvádi and is 
surrounded by paddy fields and swamps and is very difficult of approach. The sanctum of the 
temple contains a few inscriptions which have already been copied, otherwise the temple is of no- 
archeological interest and no subvention by Government is necessary now or in the future. 


(112) The Small Fort, Tanjore.—The erection of both the small and large forts at Tanjore 
has been ascribed to the Nayak dynasty, that of the smaller to the first Nayak, Sövappa, and 
that of the larger to the last of the line, Vijaya Raghava Nayak, who died in 1678. With the- 
exception of a solitary bastion on the east side of the large fort, on which reposes a very large 
ancient iron cannon, nearly 30 feet long and over 3 feet in diameter; practically nothing 
remains of the large fort except the mounds of earth which were originally encased in masonry 
retaining walls. The smaller fort lies to the south-west of the larger one, and adjoinsit only at 
that corner. It has been selected for conservation by Government on account ої its historical 
interest and is in a very fair state of preservation. Considerable funds have already been 
spent in carrying out repairs to the walls and the work is still in progress. The small fort 
consists of two lines of fortifications faced by a deep moat. The first line is an escarpment 
protected above by a loop-holed brick parapot wall. The second line consists of massive ramparts 
with embrasures for modern guns all round. Between these two lines of fortifications is a road- 
way which extends almost all round the fort. When the repairs now in progress are finished,. 
this road should be cleared of earth and debris, the vegetation removed and proper drainage 
provided. At present, it is difficult for visitors to drive round owing to the many obstructions, 

ehind the ramparts is the terreplein or platform on which the guns were mounted. This should 
be cleared of jungle growth and rank vegetation, and proper provision for drainage provided. 
The tops of the retaining walls of the ramparts should be filled up with earth, where necessary, 
and properly sloped for drainage. With the exception of a small portion of the back wall of 
{һе terreplein near the east entrance into the fort, the ramparts are in good order. Asso much 
has already been done to preserve the ramparts from further decay, it seems a pity not to 
complete the work by repairing this small portion near the main entrance, I would suggest 
that this be done in order that visitors may have the pleasure of a walk round the ramparts and 
enjoy the many fine views of the great temple and the town which may be obtained from this 
elevated position. There is still a great deal of vegetation growing in the walls of the fort in 
spite of the provision of two men specially appointed to prevent this. Before these men can be 
expected successfully to keep down this growth, a special gang of coolies will be required to 
assist them. In many cases the roots have penetrated so deeply into the walls, that it would 
be impossible to remove them without dismantling and rebuilding large portions of the masonry. 
This should be avoided, for once we commence a work of this kind, there will be no end to the 
expenditure. It should be remembered that the fort is only being repaired on account of its 
historical value, for it certainly cannot boast of any architectural features of interest. If it were 
not for the damage the vegetation causes, І would suggest leaving it by all means, as it adds. 
greatly to the picturesque appearance ofthe old walls. In the case of the escarpment wall, 
which has gone almost too far to justify any serious attempt at removing vegetation, no attempt 
should be made in this direction as it is bound to prove a failure and a very expensive one at 
that. In its present condition, with the warm colouring of the old brickwork and bright greens 
here and there, it is quite the most picturesque portion of the fort, and I would suggest that it 
be left as it is when the present repairs are completed. 

(118) The Great Temple, Tanjore.—This famous temple stands inside the small fort just 
alluded to. It is dedicated to Brihatisvara, a form of Siva, and was founded by Rajaraja 1. 
(985-1013 А.Р). A short but interesting description of it will be found in the Tanjore 
Gazetteer, pages 269 to 271. It has also been described by Fergusson апа Dr. Burnell, the 
latter says in his pamphlet, “ The Great Temple of Tanjore” : “This temple is really the most 
remarkable of all the temples in the extreme south of India ; is one of the oldest; and as it has 
been preserved with little alteration, if not, perhaps, the largest, it is the best specimen of the 
style of architecture peculiar to India, south of Madras. 

“ This style arose under the Chola (or Tanjore) kings in the 11th century A.D., when 
nearly all the great temples of Siva їп Sonthern India were built, and it continued in use 
in the 12th and 18th centuries, during which the great temples ‘of Vishnu were erected. 
Up to the beginning of the 16th century, these temples remained almost unchanged, but 
at that time all Southern India became subject to the kings of Vijayanagar, and ore of 
these, named Krishnaräya (1509-80) rebuilt or added to most of the great temples of the 
south. The chief feature of the architecture of this later period is the construction of the 


enormous gopurams or gateways which ато so conspicuous at Conjeeveram, Chidambaram and 


Srirangam. They do not form part of the original style, but were intended as fortifications to 
rotect the shrines from foreign invaders, ¡and certain plunder and desecration, as the Hindus- 
Tst discovered on the Mohammedan invasion of 1810 A.D. 
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“It is certainly one of the most beautiful and effective of all Dravidian temples. The small 
Subrahmanya or Kartikkéya temple in the north-west corner of the enclosure is a perfect gem 
-of carved stone work, but unfortunately the structure has been spoilt by the clumsy addition of 
an uninteresting mandapa that has nothing whatever to do with the original building. The 
carved stone figures and ornamental pilasters and mouldings are much superior to any of the 
‘decorative work on the big temple. The upper portion above the ornamental cornice appears 
to be chiefly constructed of brick and plaster as we usually find in temples of this style. It is 
probably considerably later than the great temple. ‘I'he rest of the attendant shrines, mandapas 
and eloisters call for no special remarks, although all are interesting. The huge monolithic 
image of Nandi, faciag the entrance into the big temple, is a poor work of art and is only 
remarkable on account of its size. 


The inner gópuram or gateway is very fine and of good proportion and was probably erected 
at the same time as the temple itself. The first gópuram is obviously much later than the 
second or inner one, as it is much higher and of the usual type. However, it is a fine lofty 
structure well worth saving from further decay, and unless steps are taken at once to preserve 
it, we may shortly find its condition serious indeed. All the numerous wooden landings inside 
the tower have perished long ago and it is now a mere shell without any cross supports. A 
considerable amount of water percolates through the waggon-headed roof which crowns the 
‘summit of the tower. Vegetation has displaced many of the stones and destroyed much of the 
brickwork. ‘lhe whole tower requires to be thoroughly overhauled ; all vegetation should be 
removed, and the decayed brickwork should be made water-tight, where necessary, with good 
‚sound cement mortar properly coloured to match the old material. Owing to the recont death 
of the Maharani of Tanjore, the present ownership of the great temple is in dispute, and I was 
informed that in all probability no funds will be forthcoming in the future for the upkeep of 
the temple or for carrying out the very necessary repairs mentioned above. I understand that 
those now in charge would have no objection to Government taking over the building, provided 
they he allowed to continue to conduct their religious ceremonies, ete., in their present fashion 
and without any interference on the part of Government. There would, of course, be no objection 
to this, but a proper agreement would have to be entered into before any repairs are undertaken 
at Government expense. Considering the importance of this temple from an historical and 
architecturai point of view, we should be fortunate indeed in getting so splendid an example of 
Dravidian architecture on our list of monuments to be conserved by Government, and we could 
thus prevent any more modern additions or disfigurement in the futuro. With the exception 
of the göpuram just mentioned, no repairs are required ; so the matter will aot bə an expensive 
one, should the temple eventually become a monument to be maintained in good order by 
Government. g 


(114) The Palace Buildings, Tanjore—In С.О. No. 198 W., dated the 3rd February 
1912, the following buildings in the Tanjore Palace have been selected for conservation аў 
Government expense :— А 


(1) Запуйа Mahal.—This is said to be a miniature of the surviving court of Tirumala 
Nayal's Palace at Madura. It has been repaired and is in a fair state of preservation. 

(2) Marätha’s Durbar Hali —A brightly coloured hall with a pillared roof. Lt contains 
а number of lerge portrait pictures of the Maratha Rajas. These pictures are interesting 
historically, but as works of art they are failures. It is in good order, no repairs are necessary. 


(3) Nayak’s Durbar Hall.—This building is also known as the “ Statue Hall ” on acedunt 
of the very fine marble statue of Sarabhöji which it contains, The dilapidated verandah with 
a thatched roof erected in front of the facade should be removed. The multifoil arched Openings 
between the pillars should be filled in with glazed fan-lights with teakwood frames and 
mullions. From the teakwood, beams carrying the lights, well-made cloth-bound © chicks” 
should be attached, so that these may be lowered during the rains or at other times when it is 
found desirable to close the open spaces between the pillars. I have given the Overseer in 
charge of the repairs to these buildings a rough sketch showing the form these fan-lights should 
take. As there is a watchman to look after this building, it is quite unnecessary to close in the 
whole of the facade, and thus destroy its original character, With the exception of the statue 
and a fine bronze bust of Lord Nelson, presented to Sarabh5ji by the Hon’ble Anne Seymour 
Damer, whose work it is, the building contains nothing ої any particular value or historical 
interest. ‘The few pictures are very poor works of arts, the portraits of the Rajas’ favourite 
dogs being in the same style as that adopted by the village signboard-painter ut home. 


The broken roofline amd cornice over the northern part of the hall should be replastered, 
where necessary, in order to save the exposed brickwork here from further decay. A small 
brick and plaster parapet wail along the roof at this point would also be an advantage and. 
appears necessary. 


(4) The Arsenal—-The condition of this building is serious. It is cracked from top to 
bottom, apparently due to settlement. The first thing to do here is to provide proper drainage 
all round; secondly, the proposed new brickwork between the arches of the ground-floor should 
be carried oat. ТЕ these precautions are found insufficient, the exterior walls will have to be 
buttressed up to prevent the structure from falling. The big cracks inside the buildino should 

‚ be pasted over with some thick brown paper so as to ascertain if the cracks are getting larger. 
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